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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XXV. 
TRUE PRAYER A PROPHECY. 

HRIST, in speaking of his departure, said, 
‘“* Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth 
is come, he will guide you into all truth? for 
he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak, and he will 
show you things to come.” 


John, in his revelations, tells how he fell down 
to worship the angel who had shown him a pro- 
phetic vision of the New Jerusalem. The 
angel said to him, ‘‘ See thou do it not ; I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that 
have the testimony of Jesus; worship God ; 
for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” 

These two passages hint at the same truth. 
True faith is foresight given by God. The 
Spirit of truth is the testimony of Jesus, and 
its business is to “show us things to come.” 
That is what we want more than anything else. 
We want, each one, to sec the things before us. 
Things behind are comparatively unimportant. 
A railroad train has a great reflector on the 
engine, which throws a bright light along the 
track ahead. ‘That is very necessary, because 
the engineer must see if there is a stone or 
fence-rail on the track before him; the track 
just passed is all right. That is the promise 
we have, if we get the Spirit of truth in our 
hearts; our train is going to have light in 
front. 

The true thing to aim at, is to get constant 
and universal faith ; we must not be content 
with having a glimpse of light ahead once in 
a while, and go on in obscurity the rest of the 
time. We must find a way to carry a prophetic 
light all the time, which will shine upon small 
things as well as great. This is the nature of 
true prayer. The theory concerning prayer 
whichis maintained by the great men in the 
orthodox religicus world, is, that you are to 
pray for what you want, and then leave it to 
God to answer or not, just as he pleases. 
Keep putting in your petitions, and if they are 
not answered it is all right; if God does not 
give you what you ask, he will give you some- 





that a man who prays by inspiration, and who 
is in communication with the foresight of God, 
will receive what he asks for. That is essen- 
tial to the prayer of faith. That is the faith 
once delivered to the saints. The faith of the 
Primitive Church, real faith in God and pray- 
er, whether for miracles or anything else, has 
prophecy init. Itis asure foresight of things 
to come, given by God. 

The faith which precedes a miracle is 
itself miraculous. The faith of miracles, 
which is the spirit of prophecy, must nec- 
essarily be the faith of salvation, because it is 
impossible to have assurance of salvation, with- 
out prophecy. To have certainty of salva- 
tion, you must, in a measure, have power to 
foresee for eternity, all the events of your ex- 
istence. Ifa man has that in his heart, which 
gives him a right to say “I am sure I am to 
be saved,”’ he has a prophecy in his heart 
which is vastly more important and even mi- 
raculous, than the prediction of any temporal 
event. You may have a hope of salvation; 
any sinner has that; but an assurance of sal- 
vation must be a prophecy. It must be a con- 
sciousness of, and sympathy with, the eternal 
purpose of God. 

UNITY AND ORIGINALITY. 
A CONVERSATION. 

A.—The faculty of harmony and co-oper- 
ative action has’ from the first been steadily 
increasing among us. This is a new element 
for people to live in and work in; and the 
question is, whether it will be compatible with 
true freedom of action, so astobe favorable 
to variety, originality, and genius ; or whether 
it will tend to make us tame, insipid sort of 
folks—and all imitators of one another. It is 
verily supposed in the world that in order to 
have genius, originality and freedom of 
thought, it is necessary that people should be 
isolated, and quarrel more or less with one an- 
other. It is considered that there cannot be 
anything like statesmanship and lively politi- 
cal action without two parties—in short that a 
state of things in which there is no rivalry 
and quarreling, is one in which the fruits of 
genius and independence will not grow. We are 
trying to see whether these things -will not 
grow on the soil of harmony. 


B.—I have seen lately that that is the 
great point of conflict: and the position I have 
taken is this: that if one must be sacrificed, 
I would rather have unity than originality. 
Unity is the major of the duality ; and [ shall 
vote for that, whether or no. And yet I feel 
that we are gradually developing the right 


thing else as good. On the other hand, I say|kind of freedom. 
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C.—I have made the same choice, and 
have full confidence that we shall in the end 
attain all desirable power of originality. 

A,—It is refreshing to hear such expres- 
sions. The natural danger is that those who 
occupy secondary positions among us, will not 
see that prospect before them, and will not 
have patience to wait for the result. 

B.—It.is a mighty problem to work out— 
that of the sovereignty of the individual, and 
it is worth years of patient waiting. It is not 
to be attained by the mere assertion of it, or 
by leaping at it irrespective of unity which is 
the paramount principle. 

A.—The element of love and respect one 
for another in the first place operates, of 
course, in the way of suppressing individuali- 
ty; it will tend to subdue the life into full sub- 
mission and flexibility. But when it has 
passed that negative, suppressing effect, there 
must necessarily come another stage in which 
the same element will work exactly the other 
way, and just as strongly. When I approach 
Christ in the spirit, I approach him in the ele- 
ment of entire submission and respect, the 
first effect of which is to prompt me to do 
every thing he may say, and to keep silence : 
suppression is the first influence of his pres- 
ence upon me. But on approaching still 
nearer, and entering into a deeper apprehen- 
sion of the feeling of Christ, I see that he 
wants me to be original, to be an active, self- 
asserting individual : then the same feeling of 
respect that awed me into nothing, as it were, 
now induces me and inspires me to be a genius, 
to be original and independent—all, indeed, 
that it is possible for me to be. Then the two 
spirits of submission and individuality are har- 
monized. I know this must be the final re- 
sult of approaching God, because God himself 
is a genius, a lively, originating power. He 
is that himself, and he must necessarily make 
others like himself. He must desire for his 
society and fellowship similar natures, those 
who are in a sense his equals, those who can 
appreciate him, and play the same tunes that 
he does, making music with him. This must 
be the result from the nature of things. I 
know, therefore, that in the long run my sub- 
ordination to Christ, instead of suppressing 
my music, or taking the viol out of my hands, 
will inspire me to play out my destiny in the 
most exuberant way. I sincerely believe that 
the most powerful springs of genius will yet be 
found in subordination to unity. 

We shall not be allowed to advance in the 
‘expansion of individuality any faster than 
| Christ can work into us principles of harmony. 
| He will not let us have a discordant growth 
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of individuality. There will always be this 
same check on our expansion. In order to 
make music with God so as to please him, we 
shall have to be purged entirely of the natu- 
ral, gross form of individuality. And this 
process is a long one, requiring much patience. 
We must make up our minds to seek a reward 
at some considerable distance; we cannot 
seize it at a single jump. In making the best 
violins, it is said that they are first furnished 
with one string, and men are hired to saw 
away for months on that single string; then 
another string is added, and the same process 
again gone through with, and so on with each 
of the four; and it is said this sawing process 
actually affects the constitution of the instru- 
ment. It would be very difficult to tell exactly 
what takes place, but a violin that has been 
through that process is worth hundreds of dol- 
lars more than one that has not. We may 
apply this principle to the process of trial and 
criticism to which we are subjected year after 
year, and comfort ourselves with the idea that 
the constitution of our characters is being 
gradually improved. 

B.—Take the case of Mr. : he has 
been sawed upon a long time in the way of 
criticism: and for a while he thought it did 
not do any good—that it was rather a con- 
temptible use to put a man to. But it has 
worked into him a certain harmonic mellow- 
ness of tone that is invaluable now. We can- 
not tell what it is, only that it is agreeable. 

D.—The same harmonic, mellow tone can 
be discovered, I think, through our whole 
body. Itis becoming more and more manifest. 
The sawing we have endured has not been 
for nothing. 





TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 
Ill. 

HAVE had a serious fight with the weeds 

this year; the frequent showers and warm 
weather have favored them much. Mr. Eber 
has been my most efficient major general in 
this warfare. His quiet, painstaking ways 
have been of invaluable service as an example 
to the rest of the hands. But the weed-fight 
has not been the only one in which he has been 
engaged this year. He appears to be verifying 
the truth of the saying that “they that marry 
shall have trouble in the flesh.” 

About three weeks ago, on a sultry afternoon, 
he and I were at work in the field, hoeing, the 
rest of the hands having been called off to as- 
sist at the haying, when he remarked in a some- 
what embarrassed manner that he was having 
serious trouble with his oldest boy. “The fact 
is,” he remarked, “I never had any special dif- 
ficulty with him so long as he was small and 
lived at home under the care of his mother; 
but since he has become old enough to go to 
school, it has been very hard to manage him. 
It appears to me that his school-mates have a 
great deal more power to teach him wrong 
things, than I have to teach him right ones. 
They are at work at him continually, while I 
can see him only occasionally. Even when I 
succeed in making him outwardly obedient, I 
cannot help feeling that I do not approach his 
heart.” 








Myself.—It does seem to be'a difficult case 
to manage, and a man in your circumstan- 
ces needs the highest kind of wisdom in order 
to do the right thing. 

Eber.—At all events, it requires more wis- 
dom than I have, and it has occurred to me that 
inasmuch as you have helped me out of one se- 
rious difficulty, by teaching me male continence, 
you might help me out of another by showing 
me how to govern my family. 

I felt somewhat taken aback, like a doctor 
who had found a case that is beyond his skill ; 
but after some reflection remarked that my cir- 
cumstances were very different from his; 
that the children living in the Community were 
much more under our own control, andwere shut 
out from a great many evil influences that were 
liable to affect children in ordinary society. 
“The only way that I can help your boy,” I 
remarked, “is to assist in bringing about'a 
change in your own character and habits of 
thinking and acting.” 

“Why! what fault do you find with me?” 
said he, with a touch of rising temper. 

M.—No particular fault, more than ‘what I 
find with the rest of mankind. Indeed, you 
have many good qualities that have made me 
respect you beyond the average of men. Neyvy- 
ertheless you have fallen into the same bad hab- 
it that your neighbors have—that of not show- 
ing gratitude to your benefactors—and under the 
circumstances I don’t know as it is surprising 
that your boy should show a lack of filial 
duty. 

E£.—How can that be? I certainly have felt 
most grateful to you, however little I may have 
expressed my feelings. 

M.—No doubt of that. 
score that I find fault. It is to God and Jesus 
Christ that you show ingratitude. You neither 
avail yourself of, nor understand the work 
that Christ has done for you. 

#.—Well, | am more than half inciined to 
think that what you say is true. I have often 
heard that Christ died for me, and have been 
disposed to believe it, but I could never see that 
my belief of the fact did me much good. I 
have also tried to have a good conscience in all 
things, by behaving well ; but I have never suc- 
ceeded. I find that I always fail of attaining 
to the standard of righteonsness that I set be- 
fore me. 

M.—No wonder you fail. You are attempt- 
ing an impossible thing. No man ever yet suc- 
ceeded in attaining to righteousness without the 
help of Christ. There is none good but One, 
and Christ is the mediator and conductor of 
his goodness. It is very foolish for you to at- 
tempt to get up a goodness of your own, while 
he is offering you his righteousness as a free 
gift. 

£.—How do you make it out that he offers 
righteousness to me as a free gift? I don’t see 
it. , . 

M.—You don’t see it! That is because you 
don’t believe the Bible. 

£.—I am sure that I have been brought up 
to believe it. 

M.—Nevertheless, you have not given heed 
to it soas to understand some of its plainest 
declarations. 

E.—Give a specimen. 

M.— Say not in thine heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down 


It is not on that 


from above): or, Who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is, to bring Christ up from the 
dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart; that 
is, the word of faith which we preach: that if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” 

E£.—W hat is meant by the word, where it 
says “the word is nigh thee,even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart ?” 

M.—tThat means Christ himself, as is shown 
in Revelations 19th, where, in describing Christ 
it says, “ His name is called the Word of God.” 

#£.—Well, then, would you pretend to say 
that Christ is nigh me, in my mouth and in my 
heart ? 

M.—Certainly. 

E.—What! Do you pretend to say that 
Christ is in my heart at the same time that I 
am feeling so mean, dark and uncomfortable ? 

M.—You said that you believed the Bible 
and that tells you he is, therefore you ought 
to believe it. 

£.—But goodness! If he is in my heart why 
dont I feel it and know it? 

M.—* The light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” 

E.—But it appears to me that I ought to 
know about the matter if anybody, and I cer- 
tainly don’t feel any evidence of it. 

M.—How do you know that you have a 
liver inside of you? 

E.—I suppose I know it because the anato- 
mists have told me so. 

M.—Just so. The Bible tells you that Christ 
is in you and if you wish to consider yourself a 
rational, honest or honorable man, you will do 
justice to him by acknowledging the fact. 

E£—Well, well, what you say certainly fur- 
nishes matter for reflection, and I mean to think 
about it and make up my mind. 

M.—That’s right ; and to help you in the pro- 
cess of making up your mind I will give you 
a pamphlet that we have, entitled “Salvation 
from Sin.” 

£.—If I get as much good out of it as I did 
out of the other, I certainly shall be thankful. 

M.—“ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 

a. 3. 8, 


WOOD-CRAFT. 


XIII. 


ELL,” said I to the old trapper, “ you 
seem to have a good many adventures 
to relate in connection with this pile of furs. 
What of those three bear-skins ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said he, “‘ thereby also hangs a 
tale.’ These two are cub-8Skins; that is the 
skin of an old bear. I had caught the old bear 
in a trap, and when I went again the next 
morning to look at my trap, I found her cubs 
there. They were not heavy enough to spring 
the trap,so they gnawed away at the bait, un- 
molested until my approach, when each made 
his way up a tall spruce tree. I shot down one 
of them before he had proceeded far; but the 
other, while I was loading my gun, climbed 
to the very top of the tree, and then set up a 
most frightful seréeching, trying, I suppose, to 
drive me away. However, I soon silenced him 
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with a snot which sent him tumbling to the 
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ground. The 
much ; but the state’s bounty on bears amounts 
to five dollars each, great or small. I once 
found two cubs so small that their eyes had not 
opened ; nevertheless, I realized a full bounty 
on them. I have wished a hundred times since, 
that I had saved them alive, and made pets of 
them ; but there is no use in ‘ crying over 
spilled milk.’ ” 

“ Just tell me about it,” said I. 

“ Around those cool forest-lakes in the north of 
Maine, the fur of aquatic animals remains good 
until very late in the season. The muskrat and 
beaver may be trapped until the latter part of 
May; and the otter as late even, as the mid- 
dle of June. The ice has ere this disappeared 
trom the rivers and lakes, so that trapping is 
rendered much easier by means of navigation. 
If the hunter’s traps are situated around lakes, or 
along the shores of a navigable stream, he laun- 
ches his boat on the water, with himself and lug- 
gage, and trapping is changed at once from hard 
drudgery to comparative sport. He glides 
along by the rocky shores, shoves his craft 
into the nooks where his traps are set, takes 
out his game, re-sets his trap and moves on. 
Thus the day passes, and when night comes, he 
has only to step a few rods from shore, to find 
a camping-place. 

‘“‘ Karly in June, I was once looking at some 
otter traps which I had set around one of these 
forest-lakes, when I came to one side of a point of 
land that extended, perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
into the lake. There was a trap on the op- 
posite side of the point, which I wished to see. 
To reach it by crossing the point would be very 
easy ; but to go around by water was much fur- 
ther. Therefore, I pulled my boat ashore, and 
concluded to walk across tomy trap. I left my 
gun in the boat, thinking I should have no use 
fur it in traveling so short a distance. 

“ Well, I had gone but a few rods, when | 
came to a large, moss-covered log, that lay 
right across my way. I mounted it; and froin 
beneath a clump of spruces, on the opposite 
side, sprang an old she-bear which stopped 
within fifteen feet of me, faced about, and 
showed her teeth and claws—in short, manifes- 
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value of the cub-skins is not/{ 


ted a purpose as savage as any bear is capable 
of doing. 

“ Having left my gun in the boat, I seized my 
hatchet, hanging at my belt, and made a bound 
for the bear. I did not quite reach her at the 
first leap, but before I could make another, she 
was about as far away from me as at first, and 
convulsed with a paroxysm of fury. 
another spring for her ; 


I made 
but she would not 
allow me to get near enough to reach her 
with my hatchet. After I had, a third time, 
faced down her show of fight, she took to the 
bush, and I saw her no more. I went back to 
the spot from which I first aroused the old bear, 
and there, beneath the spruces, lay two little 
cubs. I made them squeal by pinching their 
ears, that 1 might, if possible, entice the old 
bear back, but she would not come, and I car- 
ried the young bears away with me.” 

“ Do you shoot a bear after you have caught 
him in your trap?” I asked. 

“Not unless he is very savage. A sharp 
blow across the nose is just as good as shooting ; 
besides, it does not injure the pelt. It lias been 
said by some, that a bear will ward off a blow 
aimed at his head ; but I am satisfied that this 
is not true. When a bear is caught in a trap, 
he will frequently bite the iron and steel until 
his teeth are broken off. I have killed many 
such with clubs. I have also experimented, by 
making motions at them with a stick, but 1 
never saw one attempt to defend himself in 
the least.” J 


- P. HH. 


WILLOW PLACE. : 
rT\HE picture above, is a view of the 
Willow Place trap-works, seen from the 
southwest. These works are a mile and a third 
northeasterly from the Oneida Community, and 
on the old turnpike leading from Syracuse to 
Utica. Should the traveling public ever enforce 





its demand for a more direct railway communi- 
cation between these two cities, then Willow 
Place will be almost exactly on the line of the 
new road. The material used in the construc- 
tion of this factory is mainly brick. The shop, 
as will be seen, consists of two ells, attached to 





a transverse building one hundred and twenty- 














four feet flong, twenty-six feet wide and four 
stories high, including a stone basement which 
contains the wheel-pit. The two-story ell on the 
right is one hundred and five feet long, and 
fifty feet wide. The lower part is used for a 
machine-shop and office. The upper is filled 
with silk-machinery in full operation, and now 
produces about seventy pounds of machine-twist 
per week. The rest of the building is devoted to 
the trap-business, which at present employs about 
seventy hands. The power is supplied by wa- 
ter taken from the Sconondoa creek, and held 
in a large reservoir, from whence it is carried 
under ground to a breast-wheel twenty feet 
and six inches in diameter and ten feet face. 
These works, and the necessary dams and aque- 
ducts, were built in 1864, at a cost of $32,000, 
not including any machinery except the water- 
wheel. 

A little to the right, but not seen in the pic- 
ture, is a large, beautiful farm-house surrounded 
by fruit-and shade-trees. This is the home 
of the Willow Place family who moved in 
there last spring. They now number about 
thirty, and are chiefly employed in the shops. 
A quarter of a mile east is another water- 
power belonging to the Community. Here 
is a foundry consisting of two stone buildings, 
two excellent store-houses, and a vigorous little 
saw-mill. Between these two water-privileges 
is a bit of water, rock and umbrageous scenery 
not surpassed by anything in the neighborhood. 
Combined with all isa farm of one hundred 
acres, on which are two good stone quarries, and 
the necesary farm buildings. Besides these there 
are a half dozen or more small tenant houses 
which are rented to our workmen. 


How to preserve ice for a considerable length 
of time for domestic purposes, and especially 
the sick room, is told by an exchange thus: 
Meke two bags of stout woolen fabric; the in- 
ner one should be ten inches wide by fourteen 
inches deep. The outer bag should be made at 
least two inches wider each way. After plac- 
ing one bag inside the other, stuff feathers be- 
tween the two, and sew the two bags together 
at the top. Puta block of ice into a bag of 
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this description, and it will be preserved from 
melting for nearly a week, when, under expo- 
sure, it will melt in less than an hour. 


vit. 
A NIGHT AMONG THE ALPS. 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 18, 1867. 

\ E arrived at Martigny, by railroad from Lau- 

sanne, at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
July 15, and after taking a hasty lunch, prepared to 
ascend the mountain en route for Chamounix and Mt. 
Blanc. Our purpose was to reach the summit of 
the Col de Balme and lodge at the hotel which is 
kept there, from whence we should get our first view 
of the monarch of the Alps. My friend J——, who 
‘sg at times an enthusiastic pedestrian, proposed to 
do the ten or twelve miles on foot. I seconded 
his zeal at first, but after climbing the steep path for 
about three miles, under a hot sun, I concluded that 
the undertaking would be too severe for me, and meet- 
ing just then a muletecr, who with his animal was 
descending the mountain, I engaged him for twenty 
francs to carry me to our place of destination. After 
a half hour’s preparation, during which the kind- 
hearted mistress of a Swiss chalet tried to 
entertain me with talk about the ways and things of 
the country, my guide appeared and I mounted the 
mule. In the mean time J—— had continued his 
course on foot, and having a half hour's start of me 
I did not expect to see him again till I reached the 
rendezvous on the summit of the mountain. 

My guide was a young man, honest-looking and 
sociable, who walked behind and urged on the mule. 
The latter was not in an ambitious mood, having 
already made one mountain journey during the day. 
We however went on very well till we had got over 
the first ascent, which was steep and high. There 
were Swiss chalets or cattle houses all the way 
up, some of them reminded me of swallows nests 
perched under the eaves of a barn. Descending into 
the valley on the other side, we came to the hamlet 
of Triente, which consists of a cluster of a half doz- 
en cabins, half house and half barn. We had been 
four hours on the road, and it was now eight o’clock 
and growing dusk, with a still higher and if possi- 
ble steeper mountain before us. 

The guide had said before reaching Triente that 
it would be necessary to stop there for a half hqur 
and feed the mule, to which I assented; but when 
we gained the hamlet, he suddenly changed his plan 
and said he must stop till midnight. I reminded 
him that he had just before proposed to tarry only 
a half hour, and intimated my wish to go on. 

“No, no,” said he,“ the mule must eat and drink; 
nous arreterons ici a minuit,” and driving up to a cab- 
in he took off the mule’s bridle, at the same time in- 
forming me that I could “ coucher” in the inn where 
we were. Anold woman and a man came out of 
the hotel to listen to the conversation, the woman 
meantime cutting up a loaf of black bread for the 
mule, and setting on a table at the door bread, 
cheese and wine for the guide. The valley was so 
narrow, and the surrounding mountains so stcep 
and high, that in the dusk of evening the place 
seemed somewhat like a well-hole. The village, too, 
had such a Salvator-Rosaish look of brigandage 
about it, that I disliked to remain there a stranger 
and alone for four hours, and then get up for a mid- 
night excursion in the heart of those tremendous 
mountains. A question from the guide concerning 
the hour, had obliged me to show my gold watch, 
and—well, probably I was a little nervous. At any 
rate I determined not to remain, and proposed to 
the guide to pay him off for his past service and go 
on the rest of the way without him. I had some 
difficulty with my imperfect command of the French 
language to make him understand me. When he 
did so, he said that it would be impossible for me to 
find my way alone, that the mountain was danger- 
ous, and the time too sombre, &c. 

Whatever was the cause, I know not, but the 
young fellow now changed his plan as suddenly as 
he had done previously, and proceeding to bridle his 
beast even before the half hour was expired, prepar- 





of wine for my refreshment on the road, and also a 
candle and box of matches, saying that the latter 
would be of service to light the way along the dark 
and precipitous sides of the mountain. I paid her a 
franc and a half for the articles, and putting them in 
my pocket we started, and fording the stream that 
came down the glen, we began the second ascent. 

It was now dark, the light of the moon giving us 
but a faint gleam as it struggled through the drifting 
clouds. The road by which we had hitherto come 
was mainly a fair one for a mountain road, as it led 
to the glacier of Triente near by, and was used in 
summer, the guide said, for hauling loads of ice for 
Martigny and Lausanne. But in ascending the ridge 
now before us, the giant Col de Balme, there was 
only a rude mule-path, a few feet wide, struck out 
on the side of the mountain. The manner of ascent 
was by steep zigzags, say ten or fifteen rods m 
length, first this way and then that. The path led at 
times under dark overhanging firs, and in one such 
passage I lighted my candle; but it did not avail 
much for illumination, and soon went out. As we 
managed to see and feel our way without it, I conclu- 
ded that the candle business was an exploitation 
practiced on travelers by the ancient dame in the 
valley. Of course there was all the time directly 
beside us a declivity of unknown depth, not per- 
pendicular, but very steep. Our only business was 
to keep the path. In doing this, however, the poor 
mule now began to lag. He would go forward eight 
or ten steps, up, up, up, and then stand stock-still 
until after considerable persuasion from me on the 
saddle, and his master behind, when he would make 
another spasmodic ascent of a few steps, and then 
stop and wait for an urging as before. 

At length the cloués began to thicken into signs 
of a coming storm. The guide, since our little mis- 
understanding in the valley, had been rather taciturn, 
though still answering my questions civilly. To ex- 
pedite our progress I now dismounted and walked, 
the relieved mule and his master following on be- 
hind. Once, when I had gained a little distance in 
advance of them, the guide called out to warn me of 
a dangerous place. Waiting till he came up, he 
pointed down the side of our path, where I could 
dimly see a long, sliding place, but no particular 
danger. 

Approaching the top of the ascent, we began to 
encounter snow. Large drifts, discernible by their 
whiteness, extended down the mountain side, and in 
places sent little streams of water across our path. 
Mounting the mule to avoid these, I came to a 
drift of some extent lying across our route. The 
mule in attempting to pass over it, broke through 
the crust of snow and floundered as if about to fall. 
Not wishing to be caught under the animal, 1 disen- 
gaged one foot and threw myself from the saddle 
but unluckily in doing so, my other foot caught in 
the stirrup and held me fast. Down I went, head 
and body first, leaving one foot hung high up on the 
saddle. I was on the lower side of the path, but. we 
had here got by the worst declivity to a place less 
steep. The mule, either through fatigue or sagacity, 
or humanity, having recovered his position, stood 
perfectly still till his master released my suspended 
foot, and I too recovered my standing. Fortunate- 
ly the soft ground caused by the niclting snow, 
saved me from being hurt by my fall, and I got up 
none the worse for it, except by a little soiling of the 
back of my coat. 

The clouds now began to sprinkle, and a chill 
wind swept over the summit into our faces. The 
guide said that a half hour more would bring us to 
the hotel, and incidentally alluded to the wine-bottle 
in my pocket, which, by good fortune, had escaped 
breaking in the catastrophe of the mule. I compre- 
hended the garcon’s intent, and being in complacent 
mood in view of my fortunate escape and the near 
prospect of joining my friend J—— at the hotel, I 
produced the bottle and we both took a draft of its 
contents—the sour wine of the country. 

We had now reached the summit—a ridge 7,000 
feet above the sea. 

“ Voila Vhotel!” cried the guide as he led his tired 
beast up to a small stone building before us. Lights 
and the faces of one or two persons appearing at the 





edto goon. The old woman brought out a bottle 


door as the guide opened it, showed that the inmates 


were still up, though it was now nearly midnight. 
Rejoicing in the hospitable aspect of the inn, which 
was the more welcome from my long night ride and 
the impending storm, I entered, and of course my 
first inquiry was for my friend, who had preceded 
me. ; 

“T have a comrade,” said I, “ who left Martigny be- 
fore me ; ishe here?” The innkeeper answered me un- 
certainly. He thought my friend had arrived; there 
was un gentilhomme Anglais, qui allatt de couche dans 
le chambre.” I said that my friend was not English 
but American. The man then discussed the matter 
with his two women assistants in a manner that I 
did not understand, and ended by proposing to take 
me to the chamber to ascertain for myself. I went 
up stairs with him, and rapping on the door of the 
room, called the name of J——.. No answer. I 
tried the door; it was locked, and after rapping sev- 
eral times somewhat loudly, I at length obtained the 
response in unmistakable English accents, and in the 
irate tone of a sleeper unseasonably disturbed, 
“ What’s the matter there ?” 

So my comrade J—— was not here. What could 
it mean? He started before me, while yet on the 
glacier-road of the first mountain. I had come on 
the route he proposed to take, without encountering 
him, and yet he had not arrived at the hotel. Could 
he have taken a wrong path, or lost his way with- 
out a guide and in the darkness, amid the precipices 
of the Colde Balme? Meantime the storm which 
had been threatening, now burst upon us in a furious 
tempest of wind and rain. I went down with the 
innkeeper, to the kitchen, in a state of great per- 
plexity, not to say anxiety, about my missing com- 
panion. I could not go to bed, with the thought 
that he might be wandering about lost, in such a 
storm, in those almost pathless mountains. 

What was todo? The innkeeper, his two kind 
female assistants, and even the guide, sympathized 
with my concern. I ascertained, from the latter, 
that J—— had been seen to pass the village of Tri- 
ente, by the people there. The innkeeper suggested 
as altogether probable, that he had there diverged 
from the Col route, and taken the easier path to 
Chamounix, leading by the Tete Noir. On the other 
hand, I knew that J—— had expressly planned our 
course to go over the Col de Balme, for the purpose 
of seeing the sun rise from that point on Mt. Blanc, 
intending to return by the Tete Noir. I knew that 
he set out for the rendezvous on the Col, and that 
he would not be easily turned from his purpose, by 
the inducements of any other route. I said to the 
innkeeper that my friend was a man of courage, and 
that I was confident he had not varied from his plan 
to cross the mountain. The innkeeper repeated 
the words, “ beaucoup de courage,’ with an expressive 
French shrug, which said plainly that something be- 
sides courage was necessary to guide a man through 
the mountains in sucha storm. He now, however, 
remembered that there was another small building 
on the summit, used as an inn; and suggested that 
he might have arrived, and gone there. This gave a 
gleam of possible light on the case. The landlord 
went out, saying that he would inquire at the other 
house, but soon returned with the word that its door 
was closed for the night. Deeming it improbable 
that J—— would have passed by the house where 
we were, which to me appeared the only habitation 
on the mountain, my thoughts still dwelt anxiously 
on his whereabouts, and I inquired as to the possi- 
bility of putting a mountaineer on his track, propos- 
ing myself to go back to Triente and remain there 
till I got tidings of him. The group of listeners ex- 
claimed together against the possibility of such a 
step, owing to the storm and darkness on the moun- 
tains. Just as my perplexity got to its highest pitch, 
the innkeeper again appeared at the door, and this 
time with better tidings. He had been to the other 
inn and aroused the keeper, and returned with the 
word that’a stranger was lodging there. 

“Ts-your comrade a tall-man ?” 

“ Yes, tall, with a full beard.” 

“ Hh bien, itis un grande homme that is over there.” 

Breasting the gale with the landlord as my guide, I 
was at the place in a moment. Rushing up stairs I 
called at a door, and was answered by the well-known, 





but rather sleepy voice of my friend, who was enjoy- 
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ing his first comfortable nap in bed. His account of 
himself, was, that he reached the summit seasonably, 
but diverging a little from the path near the top, his 
course had led him to the second house, instead of the 
first where I was taken by my guide. For a while 
that night, as I lay awake, the blast that almost shook 
the stone building, was sweet music to me ; such was 
the revulsion of feeling from my circumstances, and 
my perception of the kind oversight of those who 
“bear us up” when from any cause we are liable to 
“ dash our feet against a stone.” 

The next morning there was a covering of slect on 
the ground; but the storm had passed away, and 
the arrows of the rising sun shot with gold the snow- 
white pyramid of Mount Blanc, now rising full be- 
fore us. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSssIP. 
ONEDA, August 13.—An asphaltum walk along 
the drive-way from the Tower to the north entrance 
to our grounds was completed yesterday. 








....Fruit is rather scarce this season. We shall 
not be abie to get near the quantity we want of some 
kinds for preserving. Raspberries have been a short 
crop. Plums are scarce and will come very high 
Peaches will be a short crop in this State. Pears 
and apples even, are a failure in this section. The 
grape crop, however, thus far promises to be abund- 
ant. - 

....The music at the close of the noon mecting 
yesterday, consisting of cornet, violin and piano, was 
accompanied by four girls in a schottisch dance on 
the stage, much to the delight of the audience. It 
brought to mind the words of the Psalmist, “ Praise 
God with the sound ofa trumpet: praise him with 
the psaltery and harp: praise him with the timbrel 
and dance: praise him with stringed instruments 
and organs.” 

...-Not long since, a stranger was heard to relate 
the following anecdote of Mr. Burt: “In the early 
days of Perfectionism, when Mr. B. was full of en- 
thusiasm, he was riding with a man who by some 
means fell from his horse and hurt himself severely. 
Mr. B. spoke up with considerable energy, “ Thank 
God, thank God.’ ‘What! said the man, ‘ do you 
thank God for my fall? ‘I thank Ged it is no worse,’ 
replied Mr. B. The person who related this cir- 
cumstance, said he believed that was the true way, and 
that if people would notice small events, and thank 
God for special providences, they would be greatly 
blessed. He said he had a high opinion of Mr. B., 
and thought him a noble man. 

....It is quite amusing to see how readily little 
children change, and how easily they make new 
plays. Harry K. came along yesterday flourishing a 
little whip, (a short stick with a string tied on), and 
said, “ Don’t you want to take a ride over to Willow 
Place?” “Certainly,” we said, “ but where is your 
team?” He conducted us to the settee. As we were 
about to take our seat, he discovered that in his ab- 
sence to look up passengers, another company had 
taken possession of his carriage. After some de- 
bate with Harry B. who had present possession, as 
to the right of ownership, he walked off without 
seeming to be disturbed, whirling his whip, leaving 
his passengers to get to W. P. as best they could, 
and was soon scen riding horse-back on a 
broom-stick. 


....Mrs. A. left this morning. The following note 
from her to the family, was read last night :—“ Dear 
Friends—I have now been with you several days, 
and the longer I am here and the more I see of you, 
the more I feel the congeniality of spirit for which I 
have pined many long years. I have never made a 
public profession of religion; I now desire to con- 
fess Christ as my Savior; I confess my love for him 
to exceed by far my love for anything earthly. I 
think I can truly say, ‘ Thy will,O God, not mine be 
done. I have always waded through a sea of oppo- 
sition, and expect to continue to do so. I have been 
prompted several times since 1 have been here, to 
confess Christ in the meetings ; but my large caution, 
or Satan, or perhaps the two combined, have been 
arguing, “ You had better wait; perhaps youare not 
quite strong enough in the faith; you might be sorry 
afterwards,” &c. I propose to defeat the combination 
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of opposing forces, and confess Christ a living Savior 
in my heart. M. 8. A. 


...-Col. Boeck of the Danish army, came here 
from Ilion Saturday night after meeting, and re- 
mained till Sunday evening. He was sent to Ameri- 
ca by the Danish government, for the purpose of 
making a contract for 30,000 Remington rifles, and 
he will stay at Ilion until they are all finished and in- 
spected, and the last box shipped to Denmark, which 
will not be accomplished before the last of Jan. 
1868. He is fifty years of age, has beenin the army 
thirty seven years, and expects to remain there until 
he is sixty-five, when he will be allowed to retire and 
still draw pay. He has a wife and five children 
in Copenhagen, and he has the privilege ot going to 
see them occasionally, and remaining with them a 
short time. Once he stayed at home fourteen 
months. This was the longest visit during the 
thirty-seven years that he has been in the army. 
Parents in Denmark are obliged to send their 
children to school from their sixth to their sixteenth 
year inclusive, and they can not even take them to a 
foreign country until their education is completed.— 
Col. Boeck is a member of the Lutheran church, 
well educated, and a mild and affabie man. 


Wittow Piace.—We have lately come into pos- 
session of a file of letters which Mrs. H. A. Noyes 
wrote to a friend before her marrirge, and are hay- 
ing them read in our noon meetings. They are 
very interesting and instructive, and form a complete 
index of the workings of her mind when she first 
embraced the truths brought out by Mr. Noyes. Her 
characteristic faithfulness in little things appears on 
almost every page. 


....The Trap-Shop is now at full tide of business, 
Entering the forge-shop, your path is obstructed by 
piles of springs in different stages of formation, and 
your ears are greeted with the clash of the presses, 
the rumble of the ponderous rollers, and the roaring 
of the fan. The chain-makers seem to be doing 
their utmost, one gang of welders working ten and 
the other about fourteen hours per day. The finish- 
ing-shop is also well manned. To-day witnessed the 
successful trial of a new method of making the cross- 
pieces. The number of persons in the various de- 
partments stands thus: 


Finishing Department, —_ Hired, 25, 0. C., 7 
Forge " " 15, - 9 
Machine 2 " 2, o $¢ 
Blacksmith “ . 3, 1 
Chain ” 18, - 
Silk . " 36, « £ 

Total, 63 Total, 22 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THINGS AT ONEIDA. 


Dear Eprror:—When I was at Oneida a few 
days ago I thought the Community surroundings ney- 
er looked so beautiful. A few improvements added 
from year to year are indeed producing, as some 
visitors say, ‘‘ a paradise.” The planting done years 
ago is beginning to be effective. The buildings, as 
now grouped, are much nearer an architectural 
unity than ever before. Many people wonder how 
so much beauty has been produced by a group of 
common people, as we are. I think it is one of the 
inherent tendencies of Communism. I have talked 
with persons who grew up in the isolated family, 
and found that in nearly every instance a dim spec- 
tre of possible removal haunted even the oldest 
homesteads, paralyzing attempts at the cultivation 
of the beautiful. No one, it seems, cares to work in 
the dirt for he knows not whom. Substitute broth- 
erly love for selfishness, and the scene changes. 
Whatever the transitions of individuals may be, the 
Community family is perennial. A stroke of work 
done to-day will bear fruit years hence for our 
brothers and sisters. A vine or tree planted will 
sometime shade our kindred even though we are far 
away. The time will come when Communism will 
be the natural mother of all beautiful arts. 

In the line of business, the Community store is a 
new feature tome. Although we have paid retail 
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prices in years past for many -articles, the tendency 
of communism again, is to reach the head-springs 
of trade. By keeping a store at which the hired 
people can get things at a reasonuble advance on cost, 
it is found that the stock purchased for family use is 
so added to in nearly every item as to secure the 
advantage of wholesale rates in the purchases in New 
York. Self-interest on the part of the Community 
would, perhaps, suggest the payment of the hired 
people in “ store orders”—those old pests of New Eng- 
land manufacturing villages. But no!—the accounts 
with those hired by the day, are settled in cash every 
Saturday night; those working by the month, re- 
ceiving payment at the end of that time if desired. 
They are free to spend where they like, though fair 
prices in the store cause much of the cash paid 
over the office counterto find its way back to the 
money-drawer. In this way, a comparatively small 
amount of money wili sometimes circulate on a Sat- 
urday afternoon from office to store and from store 
to office, paying off a large number of hands. 

I Jike the practical flavor our manulactures give to 
Oneida. The best preparatory school for any ca- 
reer is the work-shop. The young acquire the art 
of doing faithfully. Shams are sure to be exposed. 
Universal education must be founded upon doing. 
Not theories, nor even habits of observation, will lay 
the foundation deep enough for thorough self-cul- 
ture. 

And the grand thing of all at Oneida, permeating 
every pore of the organization, is the revival spirit 
of downright, earnest religion—not religion which 
spends itself in excitement, nor goes with solemn 
face toward the grave, but religion which makes 
every hammer strike harder, every taind think closer, 
and every eye shine brighter. T 

Wallingford, Conn., Aug. 16, 1867. 


LETTERS FROM A STUDENT. 
I. 

Dear Eprror:—Having recently passed an ex- 
amination in one of the professional departments of 
Yale College, my mind has been turned to the study 
of the effects of the course pursued in preparing for 
such an ordeal. The value of examinations is held 
to depend, in great measure, on the spur they be- 
come to the process called among students “ cram- 
ming,” which consists of a period of varying length 
immediately preceding the examination, during 
which the mind is kept at fever heat, regardless of 
fatigue, not acquiring knowledge by the natural 
processes of reasoning and association of ideas, but 
storing the memory with a vast array of isolated 
facts, which are retained in a semblance of order by 
dint of constant repetition. Ihave had my doubts 
as to the utility of this process; but the desire to 
pass a good examination tempted me into it, as 
doubtless it does many others. Since then I came 
in my reading upon the following passage in an 
essay on “Mental Discipline in Education,” by E. 
L. Youmans, in his “Culture Demanded by Modern 
Life.” 1 think he makes the mistake of supposing 
that the mind grows solely by impressions conveyed 
to it by its organ the brain, whereas there is no 
doubt that it is largely acted upon from sources 
more refined and subtle than itself, and that it 
guides the physiological nutrition of its organ as 
well as receives and gives impressions through it. 
However, the two are so linked together that the 
laws which govern the growth of the one will equal- 
ly apply to the other ; and in this light it seems to 
me his argument deserves serious consideration, 
Educators must learn to regard the mind less as a 
store-house to be filled with facts, and more as an 
organic growth to be cultivated and nourished : 


“ When it is said that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, it is meant that in thinking, re- 
membering, reasoning, the brain acts. It is 
now admitted that all impressions made upon 
the brain, and all actions occurring within it, 
are accompanied by physical changes. Thought 
usually goes on so quietly, and seems so far re- 
moved from bodily activity, that we are easily 
betrayed into the notion that it is carried on in 
a region of pure spirit; + but this is far from 
being the truth. The changes of states of con- 
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sciousness, the course of thought, and all pro- 
cesses of the understanding, are carried on by a 
constant succession of nerve-excitements and 
nerve-discharges. The brain is not a chaos of 
parts thrown together at random ; it consists of 
hundreds of millions of cells and fibres, organ- 
ized into symmetrical order, so as to produce in- 
numerable connections, crossings, and junctions 
of exquisite delicacy. The simple elements of 
mind are built up into complex knowledge by 
the law of association of ideas; and the mental 
associations are formed by combinations of cur- 
rents in the brain, and are made permanent by 
the growth and modification of cells at the 
points of union. When a child associates the 
sight, weight, and ring of a dollar, with the 
written word and verbal sound that represent 
it, so firmly together in its mind that any one of 
these sensations will instantly bring up the 
others, it is said to “learn” it. But the real 
fact of the case is, that the currents formed by 
visible impressions, vocal movements and 
sounds, are often repeated together, and are 
thus combined in the brain, and fixed by spe- 
cifie growths at their points of union, and in 
this way, the mental associations are cemented 
by cerebral nutrition. And thus the child goes 
on, multiplying its experiences of the properties 
of objects and of localities, persons, actions, 
conduct ; he observes, compares, contrasts, infers 
and judges, and all this growing and complex 
mass of acquisition is definitely combined in 
the growing and perfecting organ of the mind. 

“The basis of educability, and hence of men- 
tal discipline, is, therefore, to be sought in the 
properties of that nervous substance by which 
mind is manifested. That basis is, the law that 
cerebral effects are strengthened and made last- 
ing by repetition. When an impression is 
made upon the brain, a change is produced, and 
an effect remains in the nerve substance; if it 
be repeated, the change is deepened, and the 
effect becomes more lasting. If we have a 
perception of an object, or it we perform an ac- 
tion only once, the nervous change is so slight 
that the idea may perhaps never reappear, and 
the act never be repeated ; if experienced twice, 
the tendency to recur is increased; if many 
times, this tendency is so deepened, and the 
links of association become so extended, that 
the idea will be often obtruded into thought, 
and the action may take place involuntarily. 
Intellectual “capacity” is thus at bottom an 
affair of physical impressibility, or nervous ad- 
hesiveness. Regard being had to the law that 
all nutritive operations involve repose, cohesion 
or completeness of association depends upon 
repetition. Of course, constitutions differ 
widely in this property, some requiring many 
more repetitions than others, to secure acquire- 
ment.” 

He adds the following note : 

“To illustrate the two modes of viewing men- 
tal phenomena, I will quote a couple of extracts 
from eminent authorities, reprobating the per- 
nicious practice of “cramming” for examina- 
tions. Dr. Whewell, content with the meta- 
physical method, observes: “I may add my 
decided opinion that no system of education 
which is governed entirely or even mainly by 
examinations, occupying short times with long 
intervening intervals, can ever be otherwise 
than bad mental discipline. Intellectual edu- 
cation requires that the mind should be habit- 
ually employed in the acquisition of knowledge. 
with a certain considerable degree of clear in- 
sight and independent activity.” 

“Mr. Bain takes the psychological view, and 
reaches the vital dynamics of the case. He 
says: “The system of cramming is a scheme 
for making temporary acquisitions, regardless 
of the endurance of them. Excitable brains, 
that can command a very great concentration 
of force upon a subject, will be proportionably 
improved for the time being. By drawing up- 
on the strength of the future, we are able to 
fix temporarily a great variety of impressions 
during the exaltation of cerebral power that 
the excitement gives. The occasion past, the 








brain must lie idle for a corresponding length of 
time, while a large portion of the excited im- 
pressions will gradually perish away. This sys- 
tem is exceedingly unfavorable to permanent 
acquisitions ; for these the brain should be 
carefully husbanded, and temporarily drawn 
upon. Every period of undue excitement and 
feverish susceptibility is a time of great waste 
for the plastic energy of the mind.” 

T. R. N. 
Wallingford, Conn., Aug. 15, 1867. 


Pusiications Recervep.—‘ Fifth Annual <An- 
nouncement of the New York Medical College for 
Women.” Of the graduates in 1864-65 and 1866 
-67, we notice that much more than half are wo- 
men who have been married. 


UNDER HARVARD SHADES. 
II. 
T MENTIONED in my previous letter that Cam- 
bridge was the place where Washington assumed 
command of the American army. <A short distance 
northwest of Harvard Square, is an old elm, under 
whose branches this interesting event took place. 
An upright slab of granite near the tree bears this 
inscription : . 

Unper Tis TREE 

WASHINGTON 
Frrst Took COMMAND 

OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 
JULY 3D, 1775. 

This elm is the largest one in Cambridge. Its 
height is from sixty to seventy feet, and its branches 
are low and spread over a large area. The trunk is 
from four to five fect in diameter and is a duality, 
which at the height of from cight to twelve feet, 
separates jnto seven great branches. The tree is 
still quite green and thrifty, though the ends of some 
of the branches show signs of age and decay. This, 
and the great elm on Boston Common, which was 
probably in existence when Winthrop selected the 
location for the city, are the two most interesting 
historic trees in Massachusetts. 

Further west from the Square, on the avenue lead- 
ing to Mount Auburn, is the house occupied by 
Washington as his head-quarters during the siege of 
Boston. This isnow owned and occupied by Prof. 
Longfellow. It isa plain, old-fashioned, two story 
house, painted light yellow, and surrounded by 
old lilac bushes, and a fewelms. The grounds are 
pleasant, and, together with the house, are suffered 
by Mr. Longfellow to undergo as few changes from 
their original state and appearance as the lapse of 
time will permit. 

About two miles west of Harvard is Mount Au- 
burn—city of the dead. Yesterday, in company with 
a friend I visited this somewhat celebrated locality. 

Mount Auburn is to Boston what Greenwood is to 
New York—a large park, beautified by art; a pleas- 
ure-ground adorned with monuments and devoted to 
the burial of the bodies of the dead. As far as 
landscape-art, the grouping of shrubs and flowers, 
the growth of trees, and the natural features of the 
ground are concerned, Mount Auburn is a very beau- 
tiful place. If there is any utility, or anything de- 
sirable in having one’s body, after the soul has left it, 
deposited among beautiful scenery, and its resting 
place commemorated with a massive or a graceful 
monument of granite or marble, Mount Auburn is 
a very fitting place in which to be buried. Here are 
winding walks, shaded dells, spouting fountains; 
commanding heights, well-kept lawns, far-off pros- 
pects of river, city, town, villa, and rolling hills. If, 
as one of the monuments here announces, 

“ Staccato is life, 

Presto is death, 

Placido the grave,” 
if life is a “ fitful fever,’ here is a pleasant place for 
the body after the fever is over, to “ sleep well.” The 
illustrious dead are here—Spurzheim, Bowditch, Sto- 
ry, Webster, Abbott and Amos Lawrence, Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli. 

How far correct taste. sanctions the combination 





of art, landscape gardening and public promenades 
with burial grounds and the glorification of the 
dead, has probably never been settled; but itisa 
question open to, and deserving of, discussion ; espe- 
cially now that it has grown so popular and books 
are written upon it and millions of dollars are ex- 
pended in the business. Is it Christian taste? Is it 
based on any correct views of the resurrection? Or 
is it the result of a morbid worship and reverence 
of death, the dictate of « spirit that would make death 
popular? One feels in the atmosphere of Mount 
Auburn that death is a great institution in this 
world; that wealth is at its command to build its 
altars; that it is an inevitable, inexorable shadow 
and silence into which the great procession of man- 
kind is ever passing. You feel surrounded with a 
spirit which says, Let us hang the portals of the 
grave with flowers and glorify them with artistic 
beauty, inviting the “innumerable caravan” to 
enter and “lic down to pleasant dreams.” Long- 
fellow has somewhere given expression to the senti- 
ment that originates, builds, and patronizes the fash- 
ionable cemetcries—the Greenwoods and Mount 
Auburns—as follows : 
“There is no death—what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath, 
Is but the suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death.” 

If this is the correct sentiment, then perhaps the 
builders of the cemeteries are wisely applying their 
wealth, their art, their esthetic principles to the 
adornment and popularization of grave-yards. In 
that case Mount Auburn is an appropriate memorial 
to those who have passed on to the Elysian shades. 
Its granite and marble monuments, shaped with con- 
summate skill, surrounded by shrubs and flowers, 
and shaded by stately trees, are the friendly and af- 
fectionate, though sometimes slightly ostentatious, 
benedictions on the departed by those they left be- 
hind. Only one wonders why there should be so 
much disparity in the benedictions; why here they 
should be so lustrous with eulogy and affection, and 
there in yonder Potter's Field—where the dead are 
dumped promiscuously in the trenches, or arranged 
in tiers, numbered and ticketed from the bottom— 
they should be so near akin to cursings. If all are 
on the journey to Elysium, why should not the poor 
and the waifs, the unfortunate and the erring, have 
their green lawns to lie down in, their flowers to 
shed a sweet aroma, their monuments to tell that 
they once existed. Ifdeath doth thus make brothers 
of us all, there scems a slight inconsistency in the 
way his votaries commemorate his happy captives. 

But what if this is not the correct sentiment? 
What if it is all a sham anda delusion? “ Aye, 
there’s the rub.” Surely we turn the pages of the 
New Testament in vain to find any recognition of 
death as a friend, asa thing to be sought for or glo- 
rified, as a sacred, divine, or natural institution. 
Everywhere it is treated as unnatural, as an impo- 
sition, as the work of the Evil One. Everywhere 
the work before Christ and all his followers is shown 
to be the destruction of death and of him who has 
the power of death. Nowhere is death recognized 
for the briefest moment, as the appropriate and natu- 
ralending of Christian life—of the life that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to teach men, and to 
give them the power to live. The Christian life is a 
resurrection life—a standing up here inthis world, 
and in all worlds, victorious in body and soul over 
the power of death. In nothing is the wnchristian 
character of the popular religion and philosophy 
more conspicuous than in all that pertains to the 
treatment of, and the doctrine concerning, death. 
From the bathos of funeral orations and sermons, 
and of such Methodist hymns as, 

“ Ah, lovely appearance of death ! 
What sight upon carth is so fair ? 

Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare,” &c., 


to the“teachings of science—“ falsely so called” —that 
death is a natural law, from which there is no 
escape, the sentiment, the thought, the theory and 
the practical lifé in reference to death, are utterly at 
war with the light and truth that came into the 
world through Jesus Christ. All that is rational and 


sublime in the doctrine or idea of the resurrection 
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is either ignored, displaced by repulsive theories con- 
cerning the literal raising of the worm-eaten corpses 
that are interred with pomp at the Mount Auburns, 
or perverted and transmuted by the insane and Sad- 
ducean inspirations of Swedenborg and his Spirit- 
ualistic followers, into a servant of the very tyrant it 
was designed to destroy. 


The belief of modern Christendom, orthodox and 
heterodox, concerning death, the world of spirits 
and heaven and hell, is only a reproduction and 
a modification of the old pagan philosophy. The 
Greeks had their world of departed spirits, with its 
Elysium and Tartarus, regions of blessedness and of 
torture, corresponding to the modern heaven and 
hell. The modern theories of restoration and limit- 
ed punishment, and the Romanist purgatory, are 
only Tartarus and Pluto’s purifying fires reproduced. 
The orthodox churches have superadded from the 
Bible, the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. But their heaven and hell are in the world 
of the dead—the only entrance to either is through 
death. They believe that men at death go to their 
final destinies ; that at some uncertain future time the 
material bodies of the lost and the saved will be 
raised, be reinhabited by their souls, and with them 
be remanded to conditions of reward and punish- 
ment. The conspicuous characteristics of this latter 
process, are described in the following lines from 
Young’s “ Last Day :” ~ ' 

“ Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 
And render back their long-committed dust ; 
Now charnels rattle ; scattered limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call, 
Self-moved advance; the neck perhaps to meet 
The distant head; the distant head the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky, 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly ; 

To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame.” 

How utterly different all these prevalent theories 
of death, of the world of spirits, of heaven and hell, 
and of the resurrection, are from the New Testament 
teaching, from all that Christ and Paul knew and 
revealed unto men, a single glance will suffice to 
show. 

The Jews had their world of the departed spirits 
—their Sheol, corresponding to the Greek Ha- 
des. There the servants of God were at rest in 
Paradise, or, as it is termed in the Parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, Abraham’s Bosom. There 
the wicked were in torment in Gehenna. In neither 
case was it a final abode. It was a prison-house : 

“There the prisoners rest together. 
The small and the great are there.”—Job. 


The prisoners were destined for a resurrection 
and their prison-house was to be destroyed : 

“T will ransom them from the power of Sheol ; 

1 will redeem them from death: 

O death, I will be thy plagues, | 

O Sheol, I will be thy destruction.”— Hosea. 


“And many that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.”— Daniel. 


Recognizing the substantial truth of the Jewish 
theory of the under-world, Christ came with a new 
revelation. All along through Jewish history there 
had been tokens of the existence of a spiritual realm 
totally distinct from Sheol—a realm where Jehovah 
and a higher order of beings than men, called angels, 
dwelt. In dreams, in visions, in hours of soul-exal- 
tation when the heart or solar plexus of prophet or 
priest was touched with the light of an interior fire, 
and the eye of the soul was opened, the presence of di- 
vine messengers was revealed and the annunciations 
of divine purpose made. Angels talked with men. 
The Lord came near to his servants, cheered them on, 
kept their faith and knowledge of himself alive, and 
led their hearts and hopes ever forward to a more 
complete revelation of himself and of his habitation. 
One of the great things accomplished in the long 
education and discipline of the Jews was the draw- 
ing of their hearts away from Sheol, from communi- 
cation and fellowship with the spirits of that world, 
from witches, wizards and divinations, to the study 

of the presence of the Living God in their daily life 
and affairs, and their relations to a superior spiritual 
world, 

In the fullness of time, Jesus Christ, by a process 





that science will sometime recognize as the central 
law of all ascending life, came forth from that supe- 
rior realm whose presence had been the dynamic 
factor in Hebrew history, and revealed through 
his death and resurrection the way for mankind to 
ascend thither. Proclaiming sin and death as the 
work ofthe Wicked One, proclaiming Sheol or Hades 
as the prison-house or capital of the kingdom of 
that Wicked One, from whence he ruled and captured 
the sons of men, this King of Heaven, having formed 
a junction with living men, went down boldly into 
the dominions of the king of Hell, routed him and 
all his legions, opened the doors of the prison-house, 
entered its lowest depths, “preached his gospel to 
the spirits in prison,” returned to his body before it 
had seen corruption, and transformed it to the con- 
ditions of interior life, appeared to his disciples in 
this world, perfected his relation with them as a spir- 
itual king, and then ascended in their interior sight 
“ far above all heavens” to the world from whence he 
came. Such is the brief outline of his work. He 
revealed the Interior World, the home of God and 
the angels; he opened a“ new and living way’”’ thith- 
er, independent of death; he delivered not only the 
“prisoners of hope” in Sheol, but he delivered in this 
life “those who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” He led his followers 
in the Primitive Church to the same victory over 
death, at the Second Coming, which he had attained 
and secured. Under his generalship the glorious 
promise which Paul sounded forth to the believers 
of the Primitive Church—“ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye”’—was fulfilled to the letter. Mortality in 
that age did “put on immortality.” Death was de- 
stroyed and “swallowed up in victory.” There was 
no hocus-pocus about it, none of the “ happy dying,” 
the rapturous dissolutions, which Methodism and 
Spiritualism offer as their gospel of salvation. It 
was a bona fide, downright victory, from whose pres- 
ence death and dissolution, Sheol and Hades, were 
severed and turned away into everlasting shame 
and contempt. 

Not till modern Christianity returns to this primal 
victory ; not till it clothes itself with the garments 
of an interior life which is death-proof; not till it 
accepts the solid, central facts of the New Testa- 
ment ; not till it honors the true work of Christ and 
shames its own apostasy, will it be anything but a 
hollow sham, unworthy of being allied to the name 
of Jesus Christ—the victor king of the resurrection 
world. When it does this, there will be no more 
Mount Auburns or Potter’s Fields, and art and wealth 
and esthetic taste will be alone used to glorify life. 

Such are my meditations as I leave the Egyptian 
gateway of Boston’s great cemetery, and return to 
my temporary abode under the shades of Harvard. 

T. L. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 2, 1867. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 
Vv. 

FTER my cure I lived at home several 
years with my mother, and carried on the 

farm, most of the time enjoying good health, but 
occasionally having poor turns, which lasted two 
or three weeks and sometimes longer. One fall 
I had acrop of apples from which | realized 
some twenty or thirty dollars. It was a time 
of revivals, and Elder Knapp, the Baptist evan- 
gelist was holding protracted meetings in Bos. 
ton. I was a good deal exercised on the subject 
of religion and had a strong desire to hear the 
Elder. Having this money in my pocket, and 
being also much worn down with work, | took the 
cars without saying a word to any one, and 
went to Boston, where I staid about a week to at- 
tend, the protracted meeting. On my return | 
stopped in Springfield over night,and there for the 
first time saw her who was afterwards my wife. 
She had been recommended to me several weeks 
previous to this by a man who had bought ap- 





ples of me and with whom I had formed an 
acquaintance. We were married the next spring, 
and I took her to live with my mother. I had 
invited her mother to make her home with us 
when she was out of work. I could not do less, 
as my wife was her only child. 

My wife and mother and I lived very happily 
together for a few weeks, and mother and my 
friends congratulated me my improved 
health and steady habits. This life would prob- 
ably have been a good thing for me had it not 
been for my mother-in-law, who soon after came 
and took up her abode with us, saying that 
nothing but death should separate her and her 
daughter. She and my mother not agreeing, 
she prevailed upon me to buy another 
house for us three to live in; but we did not 
stay. in it long. Her domineering tendency was 
soon manifest, and I said I would be master in my 
own house. She thereupon went to Springfield 
and engaged a place, She came back, and the 
next morning her daughter asked me if I was 
going to use the horse and wagon; if not, she 
and her mother would like to go and ride. I 
harnessed the team for them, and leaving it 
hitched at the front door, went to work in the 
garden. When they got ready they took the 
horse and wagon and went to Springfield. 
The mother came back with the team, having 
left her daughter at the place she had provided, 
and then returned on foot. That evening her 
daughter gave birth toa son. Thus ended my 
married life after one year’s duration. The 
child, when about three months old, sickened 
and died. They sent no word to me of the oc- 
currence, and I did not hear of it until some 
time afterward, when one of their neighbors told 
me of it while I was in Springfield on business. 

After this the minister of the Baptist church 
to which my wife belonged, made an effort to 
reiinite us. We had a meeting at his house, and 
an agreement was made when I was to go after 
her. I went according to agreement; but her 
mother got word of it, and when I went after 
her they had gone, not leaving word where. 
On inquiring if any message was left, a note 
from my wife was given me, the purport of 
which was, “TI have concluded not to live with 
you any more.” I showed the note to the min- 
ister on my way home. He could hardly be- 
lieve his own eyes. After seeing how the case 
was, he advised me to give up any further at- 
tempts at negotiation. I have not spoken to 
her since. 

About this time I had a chance to buy a 
horse to match the one I had, and pay for it in 
drawing stone to Springfield. This was just 
the thing for me then. They were a good span, 
and I took great pleasure in driving them. It 
gave me steady business, which occupied my 
mind and kept me from shipwreck, to the great 
astonishment of my friends. With the excep- 
tion of one or two seasons in which I worked at 
some mechanical business, I lived with mother 
and carried on the farm until my eldest brother 
came and took the guardianship of me and my 
property. In one of my bad spells a disagree- 
ment came up between mother and me. I said 
I could do better with my team in Springfield. 
I went off in a headstrong way and hired a sta- 
ble in that town, but after a week’s time came 
to myself and returned. During the time I was 
gone, mother, filled with anxiety and forebod- 
igs, wrote a letter to her eldest son then living 


in New Hampshire. This induced him to come 
and take control of me, H. B. 


on 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Letrers from Washington state that the removal 
of Sheridan and Judge Holt are expected hourly. 

THE jury on the Surratt Trial, not being able to 
come to an agreement, were discharged by Judge 
Fisher on the 10th inst. They had been out some 
seventy-three hours. 

News from the frontier grows more and more trag- 
ic. Telegraph stations are being burned by the In- 
dians, daily atrocities are committed upon the rail- 
road men, and the settlers are fleeing to the military 
out posts for protection. Letters from the frontier, 
state that great indignation exists among the settlers, 
in consequence of the indifference manifested by the 
military authoritics in the matter of suppressing the 
Indian raids. The Committee appointed by Congress 
and instructed to secure, if possible, peaceable rela- 
tions with the Indians on the plains, are engaged in 
investigating the causes of the war, and endeavoring 
to find out who are responsible for its commence- 
ment and continuance, and how it shall be settled, 
A majority of the Commissioners are already of the 
opinion that the existing Cifficulties with the Indians 
are wholly the fault of the whites. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue civil war in the United States of Colombia 
seems to be at an end, the provisional Government 
of Acosta being generally recognized. 


Tne Austrian frigate Novara, which has been 
dispatched to Mexico for the purpose of obtaining 
and bringing to Austria the remains of the late 
emperor Maximilian, after receiving from the Aus- 
trian Government her final orders, for which she has 
been waiting at Gibraltar, sailed thence for Vera 
Cruz on the 12th inst. 


A rEvor’ of doubtful authority comes from the 
Island of Candia, to the effect that Omar Pasha has 
resigned his command of the Turkish forces. 


FURTHER advices from China state that the port 
of Tamangawa, in Japan, has been designated by 
the Japanese Government for the use of foreigners, 
and has been thrown open to the commerce of all 
nations, in accordance with the agreement made 
with the foreign representatives at Osaca. 


DispaTcHEes from Constantinople state that the 
Turkish Government, after giving due consideration 
to the collective vote of the European Powers, has 
come to the conclusion that it cannot permit the fn- 
tervention of other governments in the affairs of the 
island of Candia, and refuses to consent to the joint 
inquiry proposed. 


Ir is positively denied in Copenhagen that the 
Government of Denmark has any intention of enter- 
ing into negotiations for the sale of the Island of St. 
Thomas. 


Senor Romero, the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton, has tendered his resignation. His diplomatic 
position here, in a pecuniary sense, was very un- 
important. 


Tue Mexican authorities have delivered Maxi- 
milian’s body to the Austrian officials at Vera Cruz. 

At last accounts Santa Anna was confined at 
Vera Cruz in the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa. 





Up among the White Mountains, where it is said 
they grind the sheep’s noses before sending them out 
to pasture in the morning, a Reverend Doctor from 
Boston found a man on the shady side of fifty hoe- 
ing his living out of the barren hills. Introducing 
himself, he soon succeeded in exciting in the old 
man the Yankee propensity to ask questions, first 
among which was, “ W’ere d’ye hail from?” An- 
swering that he was from Boston, the old man of 
the hoe replied: “ W’y, 1 wouldn’t think ye’d like 
to live away off there.” 


A worthy man, when told that he was about 
to die, said he was “glad of it; he was tired of 
putting his shoes and stockings on and off.”— 
And this is about what life gets reduced to at 
seventy. 





USE OF DISTILLED WATER. 


In Mr. Quin’s report upon the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, reference is made to the use of distilled 
water at the Wallaroo Copper Mines in South 
Australia, stating that until tanks for collecting 
rain water had been constructed, “ perhaps for 
the first time in the history of the world, there 
was a population of some thousands, with all 
their horses, cattle, &c., drinking aqua distillata. 
As many readers may not be aware of the fact, 
it may be interesting here to mention that in 
the rainless region of the Pacific coast of South 
America, the entire population of the country 
between about the 18th and 28th parallels of 
south latitude, or some 600 miles from south to 
north, including the important towns of Cal- 
dera, Cobijah, Iquique, Pisagua, and several 
minor ports, have fur many years derived their 
supply of putable water from the sea-water of 
the Pacific, distilled in greater part by coal im- 
ported from England, and costing above £3 per 
tun. 

Not only is a population of many thousand 
inhabitants principally engaged in the mines of 
this district, as well as a still larger number of 
beasts of burden and other animals, supplied 
by this source, but even the locomotives on the 
Copiapo and Caldera railway, and some steam 
engines for other purposes, are actually driven 
with distilled water. For a distance of some 
thirty or fifty miles from the coast, very few 
natural springs are met with in this rainless de- 
sert, and when met with they are seldom suffi- 
ciently free from saline matter to be potable.— 
Cor. Chemical News. 





THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
The new edition of the 
TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8. NEwnovse, 


is issued to-day. It presents the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Wood-craft, 
Narratives of Adventure, &c. It is offered to the 
public as a thorough manual for the trapping of all 
kinds of fur-bearing Animals ; a Companion for the 
Hunter and Woodsman; an entertaining volume for 
all who are interested in forest life. It is a volume 
of 280 pages octavo, with over thirty new, full page 
illustrations. Price bound in cloth $1,50 with usual 
discount to booksellers. 

Orders may be addressed to Oncida Community. 
Oneida, N. Y., or tothe Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending Aug. 18, 1867. 


Campanula rotundifolia, Harebell. 
Spiranthes gracilis, Ladies’ Tresses. 
Scutellaria galericulata, Skullcap. 


Solidago nemoralis, 
Impatiens pallida, 
Sedum Telephium, 


Golden rod. 

Pale Touch-me-not. 
Garden Orpine or Live-for- 
[ ever. 


Sinapes nigra, Black Mustard. 


Cirsium pumilum, Pasture Thistle. 
Solidago latifolia, 

Frechthites hieracifolia, Fireweed. 
Desmodiun rotundifolium, Tick Trefoil. 


Artemisia caudata, Slender Wormwood. 


Ludwigia palustris, Water Purslane. 
Aster patens. 

Sagittaria simpler, _Arrow-head. 
Ambrosia trifida, Great Ragweed. 
Solidago lanceolata, 


Cardamine hirsuta, Var. -Virginica, Common 
[ Bitter Cress. 
Polygonum tenue, Slender Knotgrass. 
Desmodium Marilandicum, 
Trichostem% dichotomum, Blue Curls. 
Antennaria margaritucea, Pearly Everlasting. 
(Qnothera biennis, var. muricata Common Eve- 
[ ning-Primrose. 
Desmodium ciliare, 


Bidens bipinnita, Spanish Needles. 





Stanting Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Nwmber of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N. Y. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. 
ber of members, 9. 
Communities. ° 


Room 9. Number 


Num- 
Business, boarding of students from the 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Complex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. ©. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ° 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Appler, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following phetographis views of the Oneida Sey 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Be¢ on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the ="? and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue OnerpaA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. ~ 

Mae Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Votumes or THe “CrrevLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at this office.] 
Messrs. Tropner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have our Hanp-Boox oF THE OnetDa Communiry for sale; 

they will receive subscriptions for the CurcuLar, and orders for 


our other publications. 





